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POETRY. 


NATURE AND ART. 


The following ingenious test was related by a Rabbin, which, 
in the Talmud, is attributed to Solomon. 


A maiden knelt before the king, 
. And placed beside his throne 


Two wreatbs—the one by Art entwin'd, 


The other Nature’s own. 


So exquisite the mimic wreath, 
Wove with an artist’s care, 

She deem'd its hues would emulate 
The flowers more rich and fair. 


He gazed upon the beauteous wreaths, 
Doubt gather’d o’er his brow; } 

His treasured guide had Nature been— 
And would Art triumph now? 


He paused, when thro’ a window spied, 
Some bees had cluster’d near; 

He bade them throw the casement back, 
And greet the balmy air. 


But not the perfumed breath of Art, 
Could now its influence lend— 

The bees alight on Nature’s wealth, 
The flowers they love to tend. 


The majden bow’d before his power, 
Whose wisdom could impart 

The dictates of a mighty God 
Within a perfect heart. 3 


Then sigh not for the works f Art, 
Cling to the good and true; 

God's blessing yields us loviier flowers 
Than painter ever drew. 


HUNTED DOWN. 


In Two Portions. Porrton rae Fresr. 


On the very next day but one, I was sitting behind 
my glass partition as before, when.‘he‘came into the 
outer office as before. The moment I saw him again 
without hearing him, I hated him worse than ever. 

It was only for a moment that he gave me this op- 
portanity; for he waved his tight-fitting black glove 
the instant I looked at him, and came straight in. 

“Mr. Sampson, good day! I presume, you see, 


upon your kind perniission to intrude u 
don’t keep my word in being justified 


you. I 
| 


for my business here—if [ may so abuse the word—is 
of the slightest nature.”’ | 

I asked, was it anything I could assist him in? — 

“T thank you, no. I merely called to inquire out- 
side, whether my dilatory friend has been so false to 
Himself as to be practical and sensible. But, of coutse, 
he has done nothing. I gave him your papers with m 
own hand, and he was hot upon the intention, but 
course he has done nothing. Apart from the general 
buman disinclination to do anything that ought to be 
done, I dare say there is aspeciality about assuring 
one’s life? You find it like will-making? People are 
so superstitious, and take it fur grand they will die 
soon afterwards?” 

—Up here, if you please. Straight up here, Mr. 
Sampson. Neither to the right nor to the left! I ul- 
most fancied I could hear him breathe the words, as 
he sat smiling at me, with that intolerable parting 
exactly opposite the bridge of my nose. 

“There is such a feeling sometimes, no donbt,” I 
replied, “but I don’t think it obtains to any great 
extent.” 

‘““Welll” said he, with a shrug anda smile, “I wish 
some good angel would influence my friend in the right 
direction. I rashly promised bis mother and sister in 
Norfolk, to see it done, and he promised them that 
he would do it. But I suppose he never will.” | 


He spoke for a minute or two on indifferent topics, 
and went away. 

I had scarcely unlocked the drawers of my writing- 
table next morning when he reappeared. I noticed 


that he came straight to the door in the glass partition, 


and did not pause a single moment outside. 

a you spare me two minutes, my dear Mr. Samp- 
son?” 

“By all means.” Oe 

“Much obliged,” laying his hat and umbrella on the 
table. “I came early not to interrupt you. The fact 
is, I am taken by surprise, in reference to this proposal 
my friend has made.” | 

‘Has he made one?” said I. 

“Ye-es,” he answered, deliberately looking at me; 
and then a bright idea seemed to strike him;—‘“or he 
only tells me he has. Perhaps that may be a new 
way of evading the matter. By Jupiter, I never 
thought of that!” 

Mr. Adams was o 
the outer office. “ 
I asked. i 

“Beckwith.” 

I looked out at the door and requested Mr. Adams, 


ning the morning’s letters in 
at is the name, Mr. Slinkton?” 
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if there were a proposal in that name, to bring it in. 
He had already laid it out of his hand on the counter. 
It was easily selected from the rest, and he gave it me. 
Alfred Béckwith. Proposal to effect a Policy with us 
for two thousand pounds. Dated yesterday. 

“From the Middle Temple, I see, Mr. Slinkton.” 

“Yes. He lives on the same staircase with me; his 
door is opposite mine. I never thought he would 
make reference, though.” 
“Tt seems natural enough that he should.” 

“Quite so, Mr. Sampson; but I never thought of it. 
Let me see.” He took the printed paper from his pock- 
et. “How am I to answer all these questions?” 

“According to the truth, of course,” said I. 

“Oh! Of course,” he answered, looking up from 
the paper with a smile: “I meant, they were so many. 
But you do right to be particular. It stands to reasun 
that you must be particular. Will you allow me to 
use your pen and ink?” 

“Oertainly.”’ 

“And your desk?” 

“Certainly.” 

He had been hovering about between his hat and 
his umbrella, fora place to write on. He now sat 
down in my chair, at my blotting paper and inkstand, 
with the long walk up his head in accurate perspec- 
tive before me, as I stood with my back to the fire. 

Before answering each question, he ran over it 
aloud, and discussed it. How long had he known 
Mr. Alfred Beckwith? That he had to calculate by 
years, upon his fingers. What were his habits? No 
difficulty about them; temperate in the last degree, 
and took a little too much exercise, if anything. All 
the answers were satisfactory. When he had written 
them all, he looked them over, and finally signed them 
in a very pretty hand. He supposed he had now 
done with the business? I told him he was not likely 
to be troubled any further. Should he leave the 
papers there? Ifhe pleased. Much obliged. Good 


morning 

iz had had one other visitor before him; not at the 
office, but at my own house. That visitor had come 
to my bedside when it was not yet daylight, and had 
been seen by no one else but by my faithiul confiden- 
tial servant. 

A second reference paper (for we always required 
two) was sent down into Norfulk, and was duly re- 
ceived back by post. This, likewise, was satisfactorily 
ct. Our forms were all com- 


lied with, we accepted the proposal, and the premium 
for one year was paid. 
Portion tHe SeEconp. 


For six or seven months, I saw no more of Mr. 
Slinkton. He called once at my house, I was not at 
home; and he once asked me to dine with him in the 
Temple, but I was engaged. His friend’s Assurance 
was effected in March. te in September or earl 
in October, I was down at Scarborough for a brea 
of sea air, where | met him on the beach. It was a 
hot evening; he came towards me with his hat in his 
hand; and there was the walk I had felt so strongly 
disinclined to take, in perfect order again, exactly in 
front of the bridge of my nose. 

He was not alone; he had a young lady on his arm. 
She was dressed in mourning, and I looked at her 


With great interest. She had the appearance of bein 
extremely delicate, and her face was remarkabl 

and melancholy; but she was very pretty. He in- 
troduced her as his niece, Miss Niner. 

“Are you strolling, Mr. Sampson? Is it possible 
you can be idle? 

It was possible, and I was strolling. 

“Shall we stroll together?” 

“With pleasure.” | 

The young lady walked between us, and we walked 
on the cool sca sand in the direction of Filey. 

‘‘There have been wheels here,” said Mr. Slinkton, 
“And now I look again, the wheels of a hand-carriage! 
Margaret, my love, your shadow, without doubt!” 

“Miss Niner’s shadow?” I repeated, looking down 
at it on the sand. 

“Not that one,” Mr. Slinkton returned, laughing. 
“Margaret, my dear, tell Mr. Sampson.” | 

“Indeed,” said the young lady, turning to me, 
“there is nothing to tell—except that I constantly see 
the same invalid old gentleman, at all times, where- 
ever I go. I have mentioned it to my uncle, and he 
calls the gentleman my shadow.” 

“Does he live in Scarborough?” I asked. | 

“He is staying here.” 

“Do you live in Scarborough?” 

“No, I am staying here. My uncle has placed me 
with a family here, for my health.” 

“And your shadow?” said I, smiling. 

“My shadow,” she answered, smiling too, “‘is—like 
myself—not very robust, I fear; for, I os my shadow 
sometimes, as my shadow loses me at other times. 
We both seem liable to confinement to the house, I 
have not seen my shadow for days and days; but it 
does oddly happen, occasionally, that wherever I go, 
for many days together, this gentleman goes. We 
have come together in the most unfrequented nooks on 
this shore.”’ 3 

“Is this he?” said I, pointing before us. 

The wheels had swept down tothe water’s edge, 
and described a great loop on the sand in turning. 
Bringing the loop back towards us, and spinning it 
out as it came, was a hand-carriage drawn by a man. 

“Yes,” said Miss Niner, this really is my shadow, 
uncle!” 

As the carriage approached us and we approached 
the carriage, I saw within it an old man, whose head 
was sunk on his breast, and who was enveloped in 4 
variety of wrappéts. He was drawn by & very quiet 
but very keen-looking man, with iron-grey hair, who 
was slightly lame. They had passed us, when. the 
carriage stopped, and the old gentleman within put- 
ting out his arm, called me ns te by name. I went 
back, and was absent from Mr. Slinkton and his niece 
for about five minutes. a 


When I rejoined them, Mr. Slinkton was the first 


to speak. Indeed, he said to me in a raised voice be- 


fors I came up with him: “It is well you have not 
been longer, or my niece might have died of curiosity 
to know who her shadow is, Mr. Sampson.” 

“An old East India Director,” said I. An intimate 
friend of our friend’s at whose house I first had the 
er of meeting you. A certain Major Banks. 

ou have heard of him?” | 
_ “Very rich, Miss Niner; but very old and crip- 
pled. An amiable man—sensible—much interested 
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in you. He has just been expatiating on the affection 
which he has observed to exist between you and your 
uncle.”’ | 

Mr. Slinkton was holding his hat again, and he 
passed his hand up the straight walk, as if he himself 
went up it serenely, after me. 

“Mr. Sampson,” he said, tenderly pressing his 
niece’s arm in his, “our affection was always a strong 
one, for we have had but few near ties. We have 
still fewer now. . We have associations to bring us to- 

ther, that are not of this world, Margaret.” 

“Dear uucle!”” murmured the young lady, and turned 
her face aside to hide her tears. 

“My niece and I have such remembrances and re- 

ts in common, Mr. Sampson,”’ he feelingly pursued, 
“that it would be strange indeed if the relations be- 
tween us were cold or indifferent. If you remember 
@ conversation you and I once had together, you will 
understand the reference I make. Cheer up, dear 
Margaret. Don’t droop, don’t droop. My Margaret! 
I cannot bear to see you droop!” 

The poor young lady was very much affected, but 
controlled herself. His feelings, too, were very acute 
In a word, he found himself under such great need of 
a restorative, that he presently went away, te take a 
bath of sea water; leaving the young lady and me 
a on a point of rock, and probably presuming— 
but, that, you will say, was a pardonable indulgence in 
a luxury—that she would praise him with all her heart 

She did, poor thing. With all her confiding heart, 
she praised him to me, for his care of her dead sistcr, 
and for his untiring devotion in her last illness. ‘The 
sister had wasted away very slowly, and wild and 
terrible fantasies had come over her towards the end; 
but he had never been impatient with her, or at a loss; 
had always been gentle, watchful, and self-possessed. 
The sister had known him and, she knew him, to be 
the best of men, the kindest of men, and yet a man of 
such admirable strength of character, as to be a very 
tower for the support of their weak natures while their 
poor lives endured. 

“Young lady,” said I, looking around, laying my 
hand upon her arm, and speaking in a low voice; “time 
presses. You hear the gentle murmur of that sea?” 

She looked at me with the utmost wonder and 
alarm, saying, “Yes!’’ 

“And you know what a voice is in it when the 
storm comes?” 

“Yes!” 

“You see how quiet and peaceful it lies before us, 
and you know what an awful sight of power without 
pity it might be, this very night?” 

“Yes!” 

“But if you had never heard or seen it, or heard of 
it, in its cruelty, could you believe that it beats every 
inanimate thing in its way to pieces, without mercy, 
and destroys life without remorse?” 

“You terrify me, sir, by these questions!” 

“To save you, young lady, to save you! ForGod’s 
sake, collect your strength and collect your firmness! 
If you were here alone, and hemmed in by the rising 
tide on the flow to fifty feet above your head, you 
could not be in greater danger than the danger you 
are now to be saved from.” 

The figure on the sand was spun out, and straggled 
off into a crooked little jerk that ended at the cliff 
very near us. 


“As I am, before Heaven and the Judge of all man- 
kind, your friend, and your dead sister’s friend, 1 svl- 
emnly entreat of you, Miss; Niner, without one mo- 
—_ loss of time, to come to this gentleman with 
me!” 

If the little carriage had been less near to us, I 
doubt if I could have got her away; within five min- 
utes, I had the inexpressible melee of seeing her 
—from the point we had sat on, and to which I had 


returned—half supported and half carried up some. 


rude steps notched in the cliff, by the figure of an ac- 
tive man. With that figure beside her, 1 knew she 
was safe any where. 

I sat alone on the rock, awaiting Mr. Slinkton’s re- 
turn. The twilight was deepening and the shadows 
were heavy, when he came round the point. 

Se. niece not here, Mr. Sampson?’ be said looking 
about. 

‘Miss Niner seemed to feel a chill in the air after 
the sun went down, and has gone home.” ; 

He looked surprised. 

“Ah!” said he, ‘She is easily persuaded—for her 
good. Thank you, Mr. Sampson.” 

‘Miss Niner is very delicate,” I observed. 

He shook his head and drew a deep sigh. 
very, very. Dear Margaret, dear Asn 
we must hope. 

The hand-carriage was spinning away before us, at 
a most indecorous pace for an invalid vebicle, and 
was making most irregular curves upon the sand. Mr. 
Slinkton, noticing it after he had put his handkerchief 
fo his eyes, said: | 

“If 1 may judge by appearances, your friend will 
be upset, Mr. Sampson.” 

“It looks probable, ar, said I. 

“The servant must be drunk.” | 

“The servants of old gentlemen will get drunk 
sometimes,” said I. 

“The major draws very light, Mr. Sampson.” 

“The major does draw light,” said I. 

By this time, the carriage, much to my relief was 
lost in darkness. 

“Do you stay here long. Mr. 

“Why, no. I am going away to London to-night.” 

“T shall be there too, soon after you.” 

I knew that as well as hedid. But I did not tell 
him so. Any more than I told him what defensive 
weapon my right hand rested on in my Pee as I 
walked by his side. Any more than | told him why 
I did not walk on the sea-side of him, with the night 
closing in. 

We left the beach, and our ways diverged. Weex- 
changed good night, and had paried indeed, when he 


said, returning: 
“Mr. Sampson, may I ask? Poor Meltham, whom 


“Very, 
But 


we spoke of.—Dead yet?” 


t when I last heard of him; but too broken a 
man to live long, and hopelessly lost to his old cal- 
ling.” 

Sees, dear, dear!” said he, with great feeling. 
“Sad, sad, sad! The world is a grave!” And so 
went his way. 

It was not his fault if the world were nota grave. 
The next time I saw him, and the last time, was late 
in November. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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SELECTIONS FROM MODERN 


HUMORISTS. 


VALENTINE VOX, THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


THE BURGLAR IN THE CHIMNEY. 


We left Valentine at an Inn on the road, with Too- 
ler in a state of great exhaustion drinking ‘perdition 


to the witch.’ After several other amusing occur- 


rances which we cannot stop to narrate, the coach 
containing Valentine rolled into the yard of a London 
Inn where Valentine was affectionately received by 
Mr. Goodman who had been waiting several 
hours for his arrival, Upon Valentine detailing the 
cause of delay Goodman rvared with merriment and 
begged him to give him a specimen of his powers. 

‘But be careful, my dear boy, be careful,’ said Good- 
man. 

‘Oh! there is not the slightest danger of discovery. 
—Waiter!’ said Valentine, throwing his voice into a 
box in which two extremely stout individuals were 
eating devilled kidneys. : 

‘Yes, sir,’ cried the person in pumps, throwing bis 
napkin under his arm, and approaching the box in 

westion. 

‘Waiter!’ said Valentine, assuming a voice which 


_ appeared to proceed from the box opposite. 


‘Yes, sir,’ repeated the waiter, turning round on 
ascertaining that that party had nv orders. 

‘Waiter!’ cried Valentine in precisely the same voice 
as at first. 

‘Yes, sir!’ exclaimed the sleek functionary, return- 
ing, ‘you call, sir?’ 

‘No,’ said the gentlemen, ‘we did not call.’ 

‘Wairer!’ shouted Valentine, throwing his voice to 
the other end of the room, to which end he of the 
pumps of course immediately pelted. 


‘Now, where is that bottle of port?’ cried Valentine, 
bringing the voice about half way back. 

‘Beg pardon, sir, I’m sure, sir,’ said the waiter, ad- 
dressing the person from whom he imagined the sound 
had proceeded, ‘did you order a bottle of port, sir? 
‘No,’ said the person addressed, ‘I’m drinking 
negus.’ 
‘Warrer?’ shouted Valentine with all the force of 
which he was capable. 

"Yes, Sir! cried the waiter with corresponding 


energy, and again he followed the sound, and continu- 


ed to follow it until Valentine ceased, when the 
knight of the napkin, whose bloud began to boil, ap- 
oo the fire and poked it with all the power at 

s command. 

‘Jim! cried Valentine sending his voice up the 
chimney, while the waiter was taking his revenge— 
‘get up higher: I’m roasting.’ 

‘Hush!’ said Valentine, assuming the voice of ‘Jim,’ 
who appeared to be half-choked. ‘Hush!—don’t 
speak sv loud.’ 

The waiter, who still grasped the instrument of his 
vengeance with one hand, raised the other to enjoin 
silence, and walked on tip-toe towards the bar, from 
which in an instant he returned with the landlord, the 
hostess, the barmaid, the boots, and in fact nearly the 
whole of the members of the establishment, who 
crept with the utmost care upon tlieir toes towards 
the fire, when Valentine conducted the following in- 


teresting conversation between ‘Jim’ and ‘Joe,’ in the 


chimney. 

‘It’s flaming hot here, Jim, but there—that’ll do. 
Did you ever in your born days see sich a fire?’ 

old on a bit, Joe, our sweat ’ll soon damp it.’ 

‘I wish he as poked it was in it.’ 

‘Oh, that wouldn’t do at any price. His: fat ud 
blaze to sich a hextent, it ’ud du us brewn mm no 
time.’ 

The landlord approached. ‘So we've caught. you 
at last then, you blackguards. Hbollo!’ cried he, peer- 
ing up the chimney. 

‘Hush,’ said the invisible Jim. __ 

‘Ay, you may say hush,’ said the host, ‘bnt you're 
trapped now, my tulips; come down—d’ye hear?’ 

‘Lhe tulips did not condescend to reply. 
* ‘Here, Jerry,’ continued the host, ‘run out for the 
policeman; and Jerry, of course, ran with all possi- 
ble speed. 

‘You’d better come down there, you wagabones,’ 
cried the landlord. 

‘Hexcuse us,’ said Jim, ‘you are werry perlite.’ 

‘If you don’t, I’ll blow you bang through the pot,’ 
cried the landlord. 

‘You haven’t enough powder,’ said the invisible 
Joe. 

The policemen here entered, and bustling up to the 
grate shouted, ‘Now young fellows, cume along, I 
wants you.’ 

‘Do you?’ said one of the young fellows. 

‘It’s o’ no use, you know,’ cried the policeman, who 
held his authority to be contemned, and his dignity 
insulted, by that tranquil remark. ‘You’d better come 
at once, you know, my rum uns,’ 

‘Yhat’s werry good advice, I des-say,’ said one of 
the rum uns, ‘ony we doesn’t think so” | 

‘Why, it taint o’ no use,’ urged the policeman 
‘you ain’t got a ha’porth o’ chance. Here give us 
hold of a stick or a broom,’ said he to the waiter, and 
the chambermaid ran to fetch one, when another 
policeman entered, to whom the first said, ‘Smith, go 
and stand by them ere chimney pots, will yer,’ and 
accordingly up Smith went with the boots. 

‘Now then,’ said the policeman having got a long 
broom, ‘if you don’t come down, my crickets, in course 
I shall make you, and that’s all about it.’ 


In reply to this acute observation, one of the 
‘crickets’ indulged in a contemptuous laugh, which so 
enraged the policeman, that he on the instant intro- 
duced the long broom up the chimney, and brought 
down of course a sufficient quantity of soot to fill an 
imperial bushel measure. This remarkable descension, 
being on his part wholly unexpected, caused him to 
spit and sneeze with considerable vehemence, while 
his face was sufficiently black to win the sympathies 
of any regular philanthropist going. 

‘Now then, you sirs,’ shouted Smith from the top; 
‘do you mean to come up or go down? Ony say.’ 


As soon as the first fit of sneezing had subsided, 
the policeman below was just about to give vent to 
the indignation which swelled his official breast, when 
he was scized with another, which in its effects prov- 
ed far more violent than the first. %. 

‘Good luck to you,’ said he on regaining the p@wer 
to speak, ‘give us something to wash it duwn, orl 
shall choke. It'll be all the worse fur you, my kids, 
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when I gets you. De you mean to come down now? 
thats all about it. It’s o’ no use, you know, for in 
course we don’t leave you. Once for all, do you 
mean to come down?’ | 

‘You are werry perlite,’ replied one of the kids, 
‘but we’d much rayther not.’ | 

‘Why, then,’ said the constable in disguise, who, as 
far as the making up of his face was concerned, ap- 
peared perfestly y to murder Othello—‘in course 
we must make you.’ 

As this observation on the part of the policeman 
was followed by another contemptuous laugh, that 
respectable functionary became sv indignant that he 
entertained thoughts of achieving their annihilation 
by virtue of fire and smoke. While, however, he 
was considering whether a jury under the circumstan- 
ces would bring it in justifiable homicide, manslaught- 
er, or murder, it was suggested that as there lived 


in the neighborhood an extremely humane and intel- |. 


lectual sweep, who had become particular knock- 
kneed in the profession, and peculiarly alive to the 
hardships which the corrupt climbing system inflicted 
upon the sooty generation in general, had a machine 
which was patronized by the nobility and gentry, and 
which might in this instant have the effect of accele- 
rating the process of ejectment. For this remarkable 
master-sweep, threfore, boots was dispatched, while 
the policeman, bent upon a wicked waste of coals, 
endeavored to persuade the invisibles to descend by 
making the fire blaze with a fury which a couple of 
salamanders only could stand. 


Nothing, however; bearing the similitude of blazes 
could bring the burglars down, and just as Valentine’s 
guardian gre tem, was declaring that he mast either 
laugh loudly or burst, a stout stumpy man, who stood 
about five feet five, upon legs to which nothing 
stands recorded, in the annals of legs, at all compar- 
able in point of obliquity, was lead in by boots, with 
the machine on his shoulder, and at once assumed the 
air of an individual conscious of the immaculate 
character of his motives, and of the general integrity 
of his professional reputation. 


‘I understand,’ said he, bowing with all the im- 
portance of which a master-sweep is comfortably 
capable towards the fire—‘I understand that you have 
certain burglarious burglars up the flue. Well! as 
the integral integrity of this glorious and empirical 
empire demands that all such dishonest thieves should 
be brought when caught to the barrier of judicial 
justice, ergo, that is for to say, consequently, there- 
fore, they must descend down, and this'll bring ’em! 
It was never known to fail,’ he added, drawing forth 
ahuge bread-and-cheese knife to cut the cord which 
bound the machine together, ‘in an, thing succeasfully 
attempted. It is patronized by the titled nobility, 
and aiieal clergy in, oly orders, besides the official 
officers of the loyal household, and the principal aris- 
tocratic members of the aristocracy in high life, and 
ought to be known in every particle of the globe and 
her colonies. It was ony t’other day as I was called 
in to hoperate upon the chimneys of one of our tip 
topmost dukes, a great agricultural proprietor of 
landed property, and a peticular friend of mince, wot 
had-heered from sume vagabone wot I holds werry 
oe poe in contemptuous contempt, that my machine 

turned out a dead failure’ ‘So,’ says he, when 


I’d done the job, ‘Shufflebottom’ says he, ‘you’re a 
werry ill-used man, a hindiwidual wot’s werry mach 
respected uniwersally by all, and therefore, it’s a 
werry great pity that should be sich a wictim of 
misrepresentation.’ Why, says I, my lord duke, you 
knows werry well as how I treats all such wagabones 


with suitable contempt. But I’m obleeged to you, my 


lord duke, and I feels werry grateful as I allus does 
feel fur any favor as is showed, and I allus likes to 
return it too, specially if them as shows it puts them- 
selves you know werry much out of the way in the 
most friendliest spirit, aud has their motives in can- 
sequence suspected,’ | 

‘Well, come,’ said the host, interrupting this re- 


markable sweep, who displayed a disposition to go on. 


for an hour, ‘let us see if we can get these rascals 
out of the flue.’ | 

Shufflebottom marvelled at this ungentlemanlike 
interruption, but after hurling a look of a at 
the illiterate landlord, he introduced the head 
of his machine iuto the chimney and sent it 
up joint by joint. Of course, during its progress a 
considerable quantity of soot descended, but when the 
brush had reached the pot, the policeman above grasp- 
ed it firmly, conceiving it to be the rough hair of one 
of the burglars, and pulled it completely out of 
Shufflebottom’s hand. 

‘The blaggards is at the tep!’ cried Shufflebottom, 
loudly. ‘they’ve stole my machine!—go, go upon the 
roof.’ 

‘Come with me,’ said the policeman, but as Shuffle- 
bottom had not sufficient courage for that, the police- 
man and boots went up together, with the view of 
rendering all necessary assistance. On reaching the 
roof, they of course discovered the cause of Shuffle 
bottom’s great alarm, and having sent his machine 
down the chimney again, descended with the view of 
deciding upon some other course. It was the convic- 
tion of the policeman above, that no burglars were in 
the chimney at all, for he himself had been nearly 
suffocated by simply looking from the top, but as this 
very natural idea was repudiated as monstrous by 
all below, Shufflebottom in the plentitude of his hu- 
manity, suggested that a sack should be tied tightly 
over the pot, in order that the invisible burglars 
might be stifled into an unconditional surrender. As 
this appeared to be decidedly the most effectual way 
of compelling them to descend, the policeman urged 
it strongly, and as the host did by no means object to 
its adoption, orders were given for the sack to be 
tied over at once. 

This humane and ingenious operation had scarcely 
been performed, when the room was of course filled 
with smoke, and in less.than three minutes, every 
soul had departed witl: the exception of the _—— 
and Shufiiebottom the sweep, who soon deemed it 


expedient to crawl out on their hands and knees to. 


avoid suffucation. 
Valentine aud his guardian, with several other gen- 
tlemen, repaired to the bar, when orders were given 


for the removal of the sack, and on its being decided, | 


that when the smoke had evaporated, one policeman 
should remain in the room, and another on the roof 
of the house all night, 2 coach was ordered, and 
Goodman with his charge proceeded home irrepres- 
sibly delighted with the eveping’s entertainment. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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BLUSTERING SUBJECT. 


“How to raise the wind” is often a subject of ear- 
nest inquiry among needy fulks, how the wind is rais- 
ed is what we propose to descant upon just now. 

Before we ‘‘raise the wind” we may as well ask 
what itis. It is air in motion we are told. This 
may not satisfy everybody, curious people may want 
to know what necessity there is for air getting in mo- 
tion; why cannot it take it easy and rest in quiet 
instead of passinggever the face of the earth in every 
degree of velocity from that of the gentle zephyr to 
the mad hurricane or tornado. In reply to this it 
may be stated the air moves much on the same princi- 
ple that individuals often do in life. Somebody else 
wants to move and they move to get out of his way 
or to jump into his place. So with the air—it hasn’t 
all its own way although it is air. There is a law 
given to it that when it is warmed and rareified it 
must ascend out of the way, and allow its colder bro- 
ther, the cool air, to take its place, which it accord- 
ingly does—perhaps as much as anything from the 
fact that the lighter or thinner air is glad to make 
room for the heavier or denser, which is fighting its 
way to the bottom. 

lt comes out then after all that the sun is in most 
cases responsible for windy times. In fact itis the 

reat Jeremy Didler thatis always “raising the wind.” 

t effects this in 8: veral ways. Sometimes by evapor- 
ating the water of lakes, seas, and oceans, causing an 
upward movement of immense bodies of vapor which 
displace the common air and carrying much of it 
along with it in its parsage, it causes arush of air below. 
Then, again, by warming the air itself it lightens it 
and causes it to ascend, when streams of air from cold- 
er quarters pour into the vacant space, and as a con- 
sequence, we have wind, or air in motion. In this 
way we account for the strong and tempestuous na- 
ture of very hot climates and their sondeaniie te hur- 


_ Ticanes &c, the excessive heat of the sun suddenly 
great masses of atmosphere causes violent 


wind.” 


es of air from covler regions to fill its place. 

The sudden falling of the innumerable drops of rain 
at a thunder shower is another way of “raising the 
In their descent they displace the air with 


, great force, hence at such times it is a very common 
_ thing to have violent gusts of wind blow out from the 
- spot where the rain has fallen 


Another old wind brewer on this planet, less than 


. the sun but holding its influence indirectly from him, 


is that remarkable stream of warm water which rush- 
ing outwards from the Gulf of Mexico traverses the 
ocean preducing wonderful changes in its progress. 


_ It is this Gulf Stream which gives the British Islands 


amild and temperate time, when other countries, 


. 8uch as Dermark, no nearer the north are bound in 


the fetters of winter. This stream is called by some 
the great ‘“‘weather breeder” of the Atlantic ocean. Its 
waters are so warm that they give off a constant 
stream of vapor by evaporation. On a winters day 


if one could only get far enough off to look down up- - 


on this 
be.traced across the ocean by the mist in the air. It 
is the warmth of this stream coming in contact with 
the cold shores of Newfoundland, which causes the 
silver fogs surrounding that coast. So much vapor 
ascending into the air must necessarily prove a great 
disturber of the atmosphere, and just as we should ex- 
pect, the most vivlent storms occur along its course. 
Consequently, it is stated, that navigators dread the 
storms in the vicinity of the Gulf Stream more than 
those of any other part of the ocean—especially as it 
raises the highest kind of waves, owing to the stream 
going one way und the wind another. 

It is an interesting fact that the southern end of 
our globe, which is principally covered with water, 
is comparatively free from the storms which disturb 
the north. Even the stormy capes of Africa and 
America will not compare with the Atlantic coast of 
North America, in the violence of its storms. The 
China seas and the North Pacific may perhaps vie 
with this part of the Atlantic, but neither Cape Horn 
or the Cape of Goud Hope can equal them in frequen- 
cy or fury. 

This may be explained by the fact that in these 
southern regions there is an absence of the mountains, 
deserts, seas and continents, which by reflecting heat 
and disturbing the masses of air above, lead te such 


disturbances; neither is there in the south such a 


mixture of hot and cold currents. In the southern 
hemisphere, too, the currents being unbounded or un- 
hedged in by continents, are broad and sluggish, 
while in the north, they are narrow sharp and strong; 
hence southern waters are, as they ought to be, less 
boisterous than those of the north. 


Among the curiosities of our globe are the trade 
winds. Extending entirely around the earth are two 
zones of perpetual winds. With slight exceptions 
these bet! blow perpetually, and are always movin 
in the same direction, except where they are 
aside as in crossing a desert or by a rainy season. 
They are principally caused by heat but chiefly by 
the latent heat or vapor which is set free by the 
changes which it undergoes, Then we have Mon- 
soons which blow one way for six months at a stretch, 
and for the remaining six in a nearly opposite direc- 
tion. They are supposed to be due to the influence 
of. the sun acting on the atmosphere as he paeses 
from the equator to the northern tropic and back 
again. When in the north its heat causes the w 
air to rise, when cold air from the southern hemisphere 
rushes in to make — the deficiency. This isa 
southerly Monsoon. e northern Monsoon is caused 
in a similar way by the sun when at the other end of 
his journey. | 
The inhabitants of the sea-shore in tropical coun- 
tries, have a wind from the sea by day and one from 
the land by night, with the regularity of the rising 
and the setting of the sun. At Valparaiso, in sum- 
mer time, the sea breeze blows furiously every after- 
noon, tearing up the pebbles in the streets and caus- 
ing them to be deserted and business suspended 
Suddenly the winds and sea, as if they had heard the 
voice of an almighty rebuke, are hushed, and there is 
a great calm. The population sally forth, the ladies 
in ball costume, for there is not wind enough to disar- 
range the slightest curl. This surprising change 


oecurs with the greatest regularity. 


— 


the direction of the Gulf Stream might | 
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The causes of alternate land and sea breezes are the 
setting of the sun, and the consequent giving forth of 
heat which cools the land below the temperature of 
the sea. The land atmosphere thus becoming the 
heaviest rushes seaward, hence the evening breeze. 

And now with the light of these views cannot our 
mountain readers explain many curious facts with 
which they are acquainted; in particular, can they 
not account for the cool and blessed evening breeze 
which after our sultriest days sweeps over these val- 
leys? 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

We introduce this week a new department under 
the above heading. In it we shall endeavor to give 
the raciest hits, the newest thoughts, and the choicest 
ideas that can be gathered up from the Magazine 
Press of the day. It will differ.from “The Cream of 
the Papers,” inasmuch as it will be more a summary 
of ideas than a presentation of whole or condensed 
articles. 

We commence with Theodore Tilton’s paper, the 
Independent, which thus sarcastically puts a Te Deum 


' to Napoleon in the mouth of Pope Pius, by way of 


thanksgiving for the defeat of the Garibaldians at 
Mentana. 

“We — thee, O, Napoleon, we acknowledge 
thee to be our lord. 

“The National Guard and the French Newspapers 
are full of the majesty of thy glory. 

“The Glorious Company of Tyrants praise thee. 

* * * * 

“When thou tookest upon thee to deliver me from 
that accursed Garibaldi, thou didst not abhor to do 
my dirty work, who a short time since railed at thee 
with bitter and contumelious words. | 

“Thou hast been so snubbed of late, that thou wert 
greedy to get the upper hand of somebody; and so, 
forgetting my anathemas and scornful words, or wil- 
ling to take them “in a Pickwickian sense,” thou 
madest haste to attack Garibaldi and his handful of 
young heroes with thy hireling hosts. * 

“We believe that thou art come to be our Savior. 

“Let us not be numbered with the Mexicans and 
the Prussians who have most unmannerly tweaked 
thy sacred and portentous nvse.”’ 

Oh Napoleon, in thee, and not in right or justice, 
have I trusted; let me never be confounded. 


“Q Napoleon, have mercy upon us.” &c. 


From an article on “The Curiosities of Sound” in 
Once a Week, we gather that sound follows the same 


general laws as light. - Flat sui faces, such as a blank-) 


wall, will reflect sound back, just as a looking-glass, 

will reflect back light. Concave surfaces will bring” 
the sound to a focus in particular spots and prevent 

its diffusion, just as the image of acandle is projected 

toa icular spot upon a wall by a concave reflector 

or lens. The utility of sounding boards lies in the 
fact that they catch the sounds over the speaker’s 
head, and reflect them down upon.the audience, The 
harder and smoother their surfaces, the better they 
will reflect. &c. 


Some day or other we may have a Bonaparte Pope. 
An exchange says: 


As there are 21 red hats vacant in the Sacred Col- 
lege, the Pope has decided to create a batch of cardi- 
nals; and, in deference to the wishes of the Em 
Napoleon, will include in the number the Archbishop 
of Paris and Prince Lucien Bonaparte, prelate of his 
household. The family has had consuls, kings, and 
emperors among its members, and is now looking for- 
ward to a pope. | 


Cuarivari has its pop at the intervention in Italian 
matters. ‘Why don’t you study your Roman histo- 
ry?’ says a schoolmaster to a lazy pupil. “I am wait- 
ing for it to be finished,” is the reply. 


Mr. Parton, husband of “Fanny Fern” in an article 
entitled “Does it pay to Smoke,” Atlantic Monthly, 
thus handles the gorgeous club-houses ot Fifth Avenue. 

‘What is the real attraction of these gorgeous es- 
tablishments?” I asked the other evening of an ac- 
quaintance. His answer was. No women can enter 
there! Once within the sacred walls we are safe from 
everything that wears a petticoat!” Are we getting 
to be.,Turks? The Turks shut women in; we shut them 
out. The Turks build harems for their women; but 
we find it necessary to abandon to women our abodes, 
avd construct harems for ourselves.” | 

Mr. Parton’s great argument against tobacco is 
found in the smoker’s praise of it. ‘“Itsoothes and 
lulls so.” Mr. Parton thinks, in vulgar parlance, that 
“that’s just what’s the matter.”. It falls the poor 
workman into content with his wretched home. It 
makes men content with very poor company. InMr. 
P’s words: 


“One of the worst effects of smoking is that it dead- 
ens our susceptibilily to tedium, and enables us to 
keep on enduring what we ought to war against and 
overcome. ‘Tyrants and oppressors are wrong in 
drawing so much revenue from tobacco; they ought 
rather to give it away, for it tends to enable people to 
sit down content under every kind of oppression.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE — Correspondence is invited from our friends. 


We open this portion of ourcolumne for the use of such of our readers, 
who, like the following wish to get an exchange of guod books, and thus 
obtain an increase of reading matter. 


Joun I. wishes to borrow a copy of “Ernest Maltravers;’ will loan 
**Ivanhoe”’ in exchange. 


Laor T. wishes to borrow “Vanity Fair; wll loan volumes of “Pick, 
wick” or “All the Year Reund” in exchange. Apply at this office for 
either of above. 


SoHooLmasTeR.— We are anxious to have the Wagazine become Increas- 
ingly a vehicle for education, and a help to the schoolteachers of the Terri 
tory. Any wishmg to introduce it among their scholars will have a reduc 
tion made on taking a number, and every effort made to accommodate 
th em _ 


En quraer.— Andrew Jackson Davis does, as far as we have had the pa- 
tience to peruse his su-calied ‘ Revelations,”. appear te professto give a 
description of each plane’ of our Solar System. Excepting these of Ve 
nus he would have as beiieve that the inhabitants of the planeta are gen- 
eralf? sapérier to men on this earth, Davis is, like others of his class, a 


very verbose and wearying au.hor. 
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WONDERFUL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


OF CHINA. 


{From All the Year Round. | 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


The preliminary examinations took place in the principal 
town of the different districts, of which there are ninety-one in 
the province of Kwang-tung. These examinations are open to 
all comers, without distinction, They take place once in eigh- 
teen montbs, under the direction of the Chi-hien, or district 
magistrate, a mandarin generally of the seventh grade. The 
selected scholars then proceed to the departmental city—there 
are nine of these in the province—where the prefect (Chi-foo, 
a mandarin of the fourth rank) presides, and from these the 
Sen-tsai are elected, who proceed to the provincial city for the 
triennial examinations. 

The number of candidates on this occasion who had in the 
departmential cities obtained the grade of Seu-tsai, was eight 
thousand seven hundred, from whom seventy-two are, accord- 
ing to imperial decrees, to be elected to the rank of Keu-jin, 
and conveyed to Peking for presentation to the emperor. 
Twenty-eight are to be chosen from the scholars of the pro- 
vincial city and its environs. It is required—there being 
allowed only eight exceptional cases—that every candidate 
should prove the settlement of his family in a particular local- 
ity for at least three generations. 

The provincial governor is locked up during the examinations 
in the hall with the imperial commissioner, and is probibited 
from holding any intercourse with any but the imprisoned stu- 
dents, for whose accommodation no less than ten thousand cells 
are provided. It is generally understood tbat one in twelve is 
nominated by the special favor and patronage of the commis- 
sioner, and for the nomination of each of these a large sum is 
ordinarily paid, which is deemed a fair perquisite to the hono- 
rable and distinguished official; but when corruption exceeds 
these moderate bounds, the risk of denunciation and punish- 
ment is extremely great. We have before usa Peking Gazette 
of 1858, in which there is a long report of the trial of a bribed 
examiner who was brought before the Board of Punishment, 
and, with his confederates and the bribing candidate, ordered 
to be decapitated. It was proved that a rolled essay, not 
written 7 the student, was fraudulently and clandestinely 
passed in his name to the head examiner, who was one of the 
principal secretaries of state; and the imperial decree declares 
that both examiners and literary graduates must be advised 
that they will be beheaded if there be any dishonest collusion, 
or if degrees are purchased by money. Should there bea false 
assumption of name, or illegal acts be employed to obtain 
office, the offender shall wear the Tan-kia, or wooden pillory, 
at the door of the chief magistrate’s office, and be exposed, 
with a description of his crime, to the gaze of all the people. 
Banishment is to follow the neglect of subordinate duties con- 
nected with the literary examinations. In the casein question 
the nomination took place by “secret signs.” “It might have 
been,” says the emperor, “‘‘a slight sin’ if the money had been 
lent to defray the expenses before, or had been given as a pre- 


- gent to one of the functionaries after the examination, but as 


it was, capital punishment must be inflicted,” Against this 
decision an appeal was made on behalf of the minor offenders, 
but after the decapitation of the principals. The emperor 
summoned his council to consider the appeal, but with respect 
to one of the criminals, who had endeavored to bribe his father. 
he orders that he be beheaded without reprieve. ‘Father and 
son have incurred the death-penalty, but, in truth, our heart 
cannot endure the decapitation of both at one blow. Let the 
father then experience our mercy, and expiate his crime by 
his exertions in the military colonies. This is an act of good- 
ness irrespective of the law. There is a certain difference in 
the degrees of guilt of the others;”’ so the emperor directs that 
all be degraded, and some be banished. “The father of one 
of the guilty has recently died; ascertain whether he has left 
any other son; if not, let him be allowed to remain till the 
hundred days of mourning have ended, and his transportation 
must take place after bis father has been becomingly buried.”’ 
But for this special interference, the power of the council 
would have been limited to commuting the sentence of decapi- 
tation into that of strangling. So the emperor forestals their 
decision, and he requires the further investigation and purfish- 
ment according to law be directed against other charges of im- 


hands. 
|} amongst their fellow-converts they have friends, or at any rate 


probity, He declares that this species of crime does not come 
under the character of ordinary offences: ‘The examinations 
for degrees are the great institutions for the selection of true 
talent. The punishment of beheading must be awarded alike 
to those who receive and those who offer bribes.”” He will 
not, in this case, allow the ordinary distinction between the 
attempt to commit and the commital of acrime. He directs 
his peremptory order to be recorded “as a law for ever more.” 
In the year 1859, the emperor’s brother, Yib-jin, was, by im- 
perial decree, banded over to the Board ot Punishment, be- 
cause, during the literary examination, he had treated a censor 
with disrespect. 

The highest literary title is that of Chwang-yuen, or presi- 
dent of the Han-lin College. We bad the honor of holding 
some intercourse with the last person elected to this distinction. 
He was the son of a man who kept a small stationary shop in 
an obscure street at Ningpo. The whole town and neighbor- 
hood was in a state of bewildered joy when the great news of 
bis nomination arrived. Processions, illuminations, public re- 
joicings, universal visitings, occupied everybody’s thoughts, 
The bumble domicile of the father was crowded with people of 
the highest rank bringing their congratulatians to the parents, 
family, and friends of him who was lifted to the apex of the 
pyramid of literary glory, whose brightest light was not only 
shed on the most adjacent kindred, but spread over the city, 
the country, and even to the remotest parts of the province. 


MORMON EMIGRATION, | 


[From Macmillan's Magazine.) 

Of all the various sects of which Mr. Dixon treats, Mormonism 
is by far the must important. About the only unfavorable 
literary criticism I should feel inclined to make about his book 
is, that he fails to convey any distinct estimate of the relative 
importance of the different religious bodies about which he 
discourses 80 ably and pleasantly. There is nothing to indicate, 
to a reader unacquainted with the subject, that, while the Mor- 
mons are a body whose importance can hardly be overrated, 
Mount Lebanon is hardly, if at all, more influential than the 
Agapemone near Taunton, of which Brother Prince was, or is 
for aught I know, the Messiah. 

The superior success of Mormonism to that of other Ameri- 
can sects of a similar character I take to arise from the fact 
that it is grafted upon a system of emigration, The founders 
of the faith bad the wit to perceive that the tendency which 
carries the surplus population of Europe from the Old Werld 
to the New, might be turned into a religious agency. The 
apostles of the faith as it is in Brigham Young go forth to 

elch peasants, and English laborers, and Norwegian cottiers, 
and to the poor of every country where the migratory passion 
has begun to work, and promise them not only salvation in the 
world to come, but land in this. A friend of mine not long 
ago was engaged in trying to obtain emigrants amongst the 
agricultura! classes for a distant English colony. He found 
plenty of persons willing to go, but their reluctance to embark 
alone npon a long journey proved an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle to bis success as a recruiter for the colony. Let every- 
body imagine what it must be to ordinary laborers, who have 


never known anything of the world beyond the limits of their - 


parish, to set forth, without friends or acquaintances, to seek 
their fortunes in a strange country where they know nobody. 
They would like well enough to go, but they are afraid of 
going. 

Now this feeling,—which is, I believe, a very general one 
amidst the emigrant class,—is made to do service for Mormon- 
ism. Converts to the new creed bave emigration made easy to 
them: the whole responsibility of the journey is taken off their 
They are escorted on their road by men they know; 


acquaintances, already provided for them; and they know tbat, 
when they reach the far-away land which seems to them so ut- 
terly beyond their mental vision, they will find homes and em- 
ployment prepared beforehand. I do not attribute the success 
of Mormonism solely, or even mainly, to its connection witha 
well-organized system of emigration; but I do believe that any 
sect which offered the same or similar inducements would find 
no want of 

Mr. Dixon is obviously inclined to think that polygamy is an 
incident rather than a characteristic of Mormonism. It flour- 
ished before a plurality of wives was practically allowed, and 
would continne. he believes. to flourish even if monogamy 
were re-established as an institution. How far this may be 
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true or not is a matter of speculation. But this much is clear, 
if Mr. Dixon can be at all relied on, that Utah is not at present, 
whatever it may become hereafter, a mere sink of licentious 
indulgence. Asa body, the Mormons are hard-working, sober, 
temperate men; actuated by a deep faith and devotion to the 
interests of theircreed. There must be something in that faith 
which appeals to men’s convictions as well as to their passions. 


LILLIPUT TOWN. 
WHERE THE CHILDREN HAD IT ALL THEIR OWN WAY. 


(From Chambers Journal. 


It will be & warning to “Parents and Guardians,” to read 
the following account how the youngsters managed things in 
Lilipat Town, after they bad dethroned the old folks and 
established a government of their own. 

This is the way they began: 


“They sucked the jam, lost the spoons, 
They sent up several fire-balioons, _ 
They let off crackers, they burnt a guy, 
They piled a bonfire ever so high. 


“They offered a prize for the laziest boy, 
And one for the most Magnificent toy; 
They split or burnt the canes off-hand; 
They made new laws in Liliput Land. 


“*-Never do to-day what you can 

Put off till to-morrow,’ one of them ran; 
‘Late te bed and late to rise,’ 

Was another law which they did devise. 


“They passed a law to have always plent 

Of beautiful things; we shall mention wenty: 
A c-lantern for all to see. 

Rabbits to keep, and a Christmas-tree. 


) to grind, sherry at meals, 
onl wheelbarrows, Roman candles, 
Whips with whistles let into the handleg, 


“A real live giant, a roc to fly, 
A goat to tease, a copper to sky, 


A garret of apples, a box of paints, 


“Nail up the door, slide down the stairs, 
Saw off the legs of the parlor chairs,— 
That was the way in Liliput Land, 

The Children having the upper hand. 


“They made the Old Folks come to schoel, 
All in pinafores,—that was the rule,— 
Saying: ‘Kener-deener-diner-duss, 
Kattler-wheeler-whiler-wuss;’ 


They made. them learn all sorts of things 
That nobody liked. They had catechisings: 
a Pay them in, they sent them down 

In class, in school, in Liliput Town. 


“© but they gave them tit for tet! 

Thick bread-and-butter, and all that; 
Stick.jaw padding that tires your chin, 
With the marmalade spread ever so thin. 


“They governed the clock in Liliput Land, 

They altered the hour or the minute-hand, 

They make the day fast, they made the day slow, 
Just as they wished the time to go. 


“They never waited for king or for cat; 
They never wiped their shoes on the mat; 


- Their joy was ; their joy was greater 
They role in baby’s perambulator,”’ 


they gave evening entertainments ons magnificent 


“Every one rode in a cab to the door; 
Every one came in a pinafore. 

Lady and gentleman, rat tat-tat, 
Loud knock, proud knock, opera-hat!”” 


The old folks were made to give “recitations,’’ as the young 
ones had to do under the ancient system. ' 


‘-One fat man, too fat by far, 
Tried ‘Twinkle, twinkle little star!’ 


‘His voice was gruff, bis pinafore tight; 
His wife said: ‘Mind, dear, sing it right;’ 
But be forgot. and said Fa-la-la! 

' The Queen of Liliput’s own papa? 


“She frowned and ordered him up to bed; 

He said he was sorry; she shook her head; 

His clean sbirt-front with bis tears were stained ,— 
But discipline had to be maintained.” 


THE PYRAMID OF BAYONETS. 


The officers as well as sub-officers of the Russian horse-guar, 
are subjected to the most rigorous discipline, and are requjfed 
to execute, on horseback, all the manceuvers of a theaffi 
equestrian. 

One day an officer of the lancer guard was going through 
his exercise before the Grand Duke. He had performed all 
the usual evolutions in the most satisfactory way until, when 
at full gallop, he was suddenly ordered to turn,—his horse 
proved restive, and refusea to obey either bridle or spur. 

The command was repeated in a thundering voice, and the 
officer renewed his efforts to make the horse obey it; but with- 
out effect, for the fiery animal continued to prance about in 
defiance of his rider, who was nevertheless an excellent horse- 
man. 


The rage of the Grand-Duke had vented itself in furious im- 
recations, and all else trembled for the consequence. ‘Haltl’ 
e exclaimed, and ordered a pyramid of twelve muskets with ¢ 

fixed bayonets, to be erected. The order was instantly obeyed. 


The officer had by this time subdued the restiveness of his 
hoise was ordered to leap the pyramid—and the spirited 
horse bore his rider safely over it. 


Without an interval of delay, the officer was commanded to 
repeat the fearful leap, and to the amazement ofall present 
the noble horse and his brave rider stood in safety on the 
other side of the pyramid. 


The Grand-Duke exasperated at finding himself thus thwart- 
ed in his barbarous purpose, repeated the order for the third 
time. A general, who happened to be present, now stepped 
-forward and interceded for the pardon of the officer; observing 
that the horse was exhausted, and that the enforcement of the 
— would be to doom both horse and rider to a horrible 
death. 

This humane remonstrance was not only disregarded, but 
was punished by the immediate arrest of the general who had 
thus presumed to rebel. 

The word of command was given, and horse and rider for 
the third time cleared the glittering bayonets. 


Rendered furious by these repeated disappointments, the 
Grand-Duke exclaimed for the fourth time:—‘To the left about 
—Forward!’—The command was obeyed, and for the fourth 
time the horse leaped the pyramid and then, with his rider, 


- dropped down exhausted. The officer extricated bimself from 
_ the saddle and rose unhurt, but the horse had both his fore- 


legs broken. 


The countenance of the officer was deadly pale, his eyes 
stared wildly, and his knees shook under bim. 

A deadly silence prevailed as he advanced to the Grand- 
Duke, and laying bis sword at his Highness’ feet he thanked 
him in a faltering voice for the honor he had enjoyed in the 
Emperer’s service. | 

‘I take back your sword;’ said the Grand-Duke. gloomily, 
‘and are you not aware of what may be the consequence of this 
undutifal conduct towards me?’ 

The officer was sent to the guard-honse. He subsequently 
disappeared, and no trace of him conld be discovered. “ 

The scene took place at St. Petersburgh, and the facts are 
proved by creditable eye-witnesses. 
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PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
LUTHER AND DURER. 


It is singular how certain names grow upon you in Germany 
and others diminish: at least they have done so with me. Take 
Martin Luther and Albrecht Durer. All the world knows the 
former, and perhaps something of the latter. But I could not 
bring up my conception of Luther in Germany to the idea I 
had of him before. I saw his manuscripts, collections of his 
works, portraits; but his big drinking-cups were after all the 
most prominent memorials he left bebind him. He was a jolly 
old soul, and honest, I dare say, and banged away at 
the Pope and the Devil with good will and good effect. But 
there was nothing high and grand about him. I went to see 
the place where the Devil is said to have helped him over the 
walls of Augsburg; but even there, not a gleam of poetry as- 
sociated itself with hisname. The buge drinking-cup seemed 
to swallow > every thing, and the couplet said tu his ap- 
peared to tell the whole story: 

“Whe loves not wine, woman, and song, 
Remains a fool all his life long.”’ 
In short, his burly face and figure, and the goblets that testify 
to his powers, made it absolutely impossible for me to connect 
any heroic idea with the man. 
His pictures in the 


t hew different with Albrecht Durer! 
collections at once excited my interest; his portrait completed 
the work. The marvellous beauty of his face; the sweet, sad 
expression it always wears; the lofty purity and ideal grace 
that seems to transfigure the mortal into an immortal nature, 
distinguish him from all other men of those ages. His spirit 

i a stronger and stronger hold upon me every day I was 

Germany. I studied every work of bis that I could find. and 
every lineament of his noble countenance is stamped ineffacea- 
bly on my memory. At Nuremberg, I traced him from bis cra- 
dle to his grave. I visited his house; the house of bis friend 
Pirkheimer; and I went twice to the church-yard of St. John, 
outside the city. to pay my homage at his tomb. I do not 
know whether hie genius and character affect others as they 
have me; but I would gladly give the time and money for a 
voyage to Europe, if I knew that [ should see nothing else than 


‘the works, the — the house, and the grave of Albrecht 


Durer.—[Prof. Felton. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. 


A writer describes the present appearance of the place 
where language got mixed:— 


After a ride of nine miles we were at the foot of the Bier’s 


Nimrood. Our horses’ feet were trampling upon the remains _ 


of bricks, which showed here and there through the accumula- 
ted dust and rubbish of ages. Before our eyes uprose a great 
mound of earth, barren and bare. This was the Bier Nimrood, 
the ruins of the Tower of Babel, by which the first builders of 
the earth had vainly hoped to scale to high beaven. Here, 


- glso, it was that Nebuchadnezzar built—for bricks bearing his 


name have been found among the ruins. At the top of the 
mound a great mass of brickwork pierces the accuinnlated soil. 
With your finger you touch the very bricks—large, square and 
massive—that were ‘thoroughly’ burned, the very mortar, the 
‘lime’ now as hard as granite, handled more than four thousand 
years ago by earth’simpious people. From the summit of the 
mound, far away over the plain.we see glistening,brilliant as a 
star. the gilded dome of a mosque, that caught and reflected the 
bright rays of the morning sun. This glittering speck was the 
tomb of the holy Ali. To pray before this at some period of 
his life; to kiss the sacred dust around there. at some time or 
other; to bend his body and count upon his beads—is the daily 
desire of every devout Mahommedan. 


ADEEAN OF A QUAKER LADY. 


tiers is a story told of a pious Quaker lady who was 
dicted to smoking tobacco. She had indulged in the habit 


/antil it had increased so much upon her that she not only 


smoked her pipe a large portion of the day, but frequently sat 
up for this purpose in the night. After one ot nese apstienal 


entertainments, feeling a little guilty, she fell asleep, and 
dreamed that she died and 


ope an angel she asked if her name was written in 
book of life. He disappeared, but replied upon returning, that 
he could not find it. 

“Ob,” said she, “do look again; it must be there.” 

He examined again, but returned with a sorrowful face, say- 
ing, ‘It is not there!’’ 

“Oh,” she said; in agony, “it must be there! -I have the as- 
surance it is there! Do look again!”’ 

The angel was moved to tears by her entreaties, and again 
left her to renew his search. After a long absence he came 
back, his face radiant with joy, and exclaimed, “We have found 
it, but it was so clouded with tobacco smoke that we could 
hardly see it |” 

The woman upon waking immediately threw her pipe away, 
and never indulged in smoking again. 


[Can’t we get other smokers to dream similar dreams? It 
would bea great blessing to the living if both chewers and 
smokers could be similarly impressed. Some there are, we 
fear, whose names will become quite obliterated, and they will 
be lost themselves, lost to their friends, and lost to the world. 
There are other kinds of “slavery” and of sin besides negro 
slavery and drunkenness.)]—Phrenological Journal. 


OUT-DOOR GAMES FOR BOYS. 


CAT, OR TIP-CAT. 


Trap probably took its origin from the ruder game of cat, 
which consists of a rounded pieve of wood pointed at the ends, 
either of which being struck with a stick, the cat bounds into 
the air, and is then hit at. A circle of about six to eight yards 
diameter is made, in the middle of which the striker stands. 
Two misses put out tke player, or a hit not sending the cat out 
of the ring. When sent beyond, it is taken up and pitched to- 
wards the centre of the ring. The player is on guard to strike 
it back, which will secure a large number of bats’ lengths for 
the score, if five be not taken as the maximum, as in trap-ball. 
If within one bat’s length, the player is out. 

There are varieties in the modes of playing, but the game in 
any form gives less fun than any game witb ball, and is dange- 
rous, especially when played in places where there are persons 
passing. In what is called Rounder Cat, the players stand at 
different stations, changing each time the catis struck. The 
feeder, who pitches the cat to the home, or first station. tries, 
after itis hit, to throw it across any of the players before 
reaching his station. Two misses also put out, the leeder then 
taking his place at the rounder. With a common ball, pitched 
witbio a bat’s length of each hob station, and thrown: straight 
at the players when shifting stations, there is a rounder game 
of the right sort, which may be arranged either for sides or 
every player for himself. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN BRAIDING. 
(From Mrs, Pullan's Manual of Fancy Werk } 
(CowrinveD 
COTTON BRAIVING, 


This braiding is much done, and eught to be in still greater favor, for 
morning collars and sleeves, Narrow. close woven cotton beaid |< em- 
ployed on clean muslin on which the pattern is previously marked Such 
articles are ueually finished with a row of buttun hole stitch, to which a 
narrow Valencienne lace is sewed. 


BEAD BIAIDING. . 


Lines of smal] beads are often laid on in patterns, which have been 
previously marked for braiding. To make the beads set evenly* some care 
is required. Thread two fine needies with silk the color of the beads. 
Make a knot, and draw one throngh to the righ: side ofthe cloth, in the 
line of the pattern; and itis always better to begin satan angle On this 
thread beads. Take the other needle, fasten on in like m:nner, and 
brine out in the marked line slightly in advance. With ihis second 
needle, take a stitch acrees the thread of the first between every two beads, 
so that they are not only kept in their places; but they a-e prevented from 
being nuppLED, which spoils the pattern Bead-braiding is often edged, 
on one side at least, by alm of gold thread, which throws up the beads 
and gives them a charming effect. 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. 9. 


ON PLUTONIC CHANGES IN THE STRATIFIED SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 


You have become acquainted with three causes which have 
contributed to the production of the earth’s crust. These are— 
1, the first hardening ofthe crust by cooling; 2, the action of 
subterranean heat in throwing.up eruptive rocks, through 
fissures to the surface, and also consolidating ‘nether formed”’ 
rocks below the crust; and 3, the action of water in dissolving, 
wearing away, or disentegrating, portions of upper rocks, and 
carrying down the sand, or detritus, to deposit it at a lower 
leve 

Upon an examination of sedimentary rocks, there are two 
inferences which you cannot avoid making. The first is, that 
the rock which has been worn or abraded by the water, must 
have been older than the rock formed by disposition. The 
second is, that the rocks thus worn by running water must, at 
the time of their disentegration, have been ata higher level 
than the place where they are deposited. To this second infe- 
rence there is one exception. Water, hot or boiling. has a 
greater disentegrating — to act upon rocks, chemically, 
than when it is cold. hen the earth’s crust, therefore, had 
only just become cool enoagh, to allow water to exist upon it, 
in a fluid state, and not in one of vapor, the heated, boiling, 
agitated waters must have worn away the granite at the bottom 
very deeply and extensively. These abraded materials which 
the water held in solution or suspension, they would naturally 
deposit, either in deeper hollows, or along surfaces, that were 
of a lower temperature, 


There are some phenomena developed in the condition of 
some of these sedimentary rocks that will greatly puzzle a 
young inquirer when he meets them for the first time. They are 
sometimes on a higher level than the rock from which their 
sands or clays have been derived. In other cases, they are so 
altered in general aspect and minera! character, that he would 
hardly recognize them as stratified deposits. In other places 
they are so disjointed, dislocated and separated from the scries 
of which they formerly constituted a continuous part, that their 
stratification appears almost reversed. All these changes are 
owing to the activn and force of subterranean heat. 


_ We have now the original crust of the earth, beneath which 
is the nether formed rock to which we referred in our last les- 
son, and above which is the sedimentary rock deposited on the 
crust in its primitive state, These depositions are sometimes 
on a higher level than the crust from which they were original- 
ly worn down. Since the laws of Hydrostatics would prevent 
water from depositing matter above its own level, the elevation 
of these beds must. be ascribed to the action of heat from below. 
This elevation would take place gradually and tranquilly, in 
consequence of the slow expansion of the crust. 


Before the Se rocks had been deposited the crust 
of the earth parted with its heat freely: but deposits of clay 
conduct heat very slowly, and the consequence would be that 
the temperature of the stratum, below such beds of clay, would 
increase to a higher degree. The increase of heat in the stra- 
tum below would enlarge its bulk by expansion; which, in its 
turn would elevate the newer-formed deposits above their for- 
mer level; so that what was once the bottom of the sea may be- 
come a large island or small continent. 


It is not the science of geology only which asserts and proves 
that such elevations have taken place in very remote ages, for 
our- observations can demonstrate that they take place in our 
day. The chan of level which take place along the sea 
coast are ascribed, by the common people; to the sea receding, 
but geologists can show that the change is the result of the 
earth rising. 


Even so late as the year 1822, in the neighborhood of Val- 
paraiso, the whole coast of Chili, on the western side of South 
America, was raised three or four feet above its usual level 
along a line of more than a hundred miles in length. Tnere 
could be no doubt of this elevation, for. after a tremendous 
earthquake, an old ship that lay as a wreck at some distance in 
the water, could, after Nov. 20th of that year, be safely visited 
dryshod; and an extensive bed of — and mussels, of 
whose existence the inhabitants ofthe city knew ae was 
now exposed, which with the dead fish contaminated the air 
with their bad odor. At this moment, the coast of Sweden, 


from Frederickshall to Abo in Finland, is gradually, but visi- 
bly, rising at the rate of about three feet in every hundred 
years; but the rate varies in different partsof the coast. This 
elevation is proved by the fact, not only that the shores are now 
dry that used to be covered at low water, but that the shells of 
fish which now live in the Baltic abound in the soil which is 
about four feet higher than the water, and that at the distance 
of about seventy miles from the present margin of the sea. . It 
is also a fact that barnacles, shellfish which attach themselves 
only to rocks or walls washed by the sea, are now found fixed 
on high parts of the cliffa; which proves that these cliffs with 
their barnacles were once at a level that could be washed by 
the sea. You therefore see, that wherever the sea is receding, 
it is occasioned by the earth rising, and that this rising 
caused by the expansive power of heat below. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS. 
SCARFING. 


In oak, ash, or elm, the whole length of the scarf 
should be six times the depth or thickness of the 
beam, when there are bolts or straps, ts 


In pine, the whole length of the scarf should be 
about twelve times the thickness of the beam, when 
there are no bolts or straps. 


In oak, ash, or elm, the whole length of a scarf de- 
pending on bolts only,should be about three times the 
breadth of the beam; and for pine beams, it should be 
about six times the breadth. 


When both bolts and indents are combined, the 
whole length of the scarf for oak and hard woods may 
be twice the depth, and for pine and soft woods, four 
times the depth. 

STRENGTH OF TIMBER. 


If several pieces of timber of the same scantling 
and length are applied one. above another, and sup- 
ported by props at each end, they will be no stronger 
than if they were laid side by side; or this, which is 
the same thing, the pieces which are applied one 
above another are no stronger than one whose width 
is the width of the several pieces collected into one, 
and its depth the depth of one of the pieces; it is 
therefore useless to cut a piece of timber lengthways, 
and apply the pieces so cut one above another, for 
these pieces are not so strong, even if bolted... 


Exampte.—Suppose a girder 16 inches deep, 12 
inches thiek, the length is immaterial, and let ‘the 
depth be cut lengthways into two equal pieces; then 
will each piece be 8 inches deep and 12. inches thick. 
Now, according to the rule of proportioning timber, 
the square of 16 inches,that is, the depth before it was 
cut, is 256, and the square of 8 is 64; but twice 64 is 
only 128, therefore it appears that the two pieces ap- 
plied one above the other, are but half the strength of 
a solid pieee, because 256 is double 128. | 


If a girder be cut lengthways in a perpendicular 
direction, theends turned contrary and then belted 
together, it will be but very little stronger than be- 
fore it was cut; for although the ends being turned 
give to the girder an equal strength throughout, yet 
very doubtful whether the girder w any stronger 
for 1 this process of sawing and bolting. . IFS 
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